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A Quart rly Journal * 
me ae 


NUMBER 4 


4 

“R four and ad quart rcentw AIO Roln rt Thorne, a pros per- 

ous merchant of Bristol, England, was living in Seville. There 

he saw the luxury products of the Far East enriching Spain and Portu- 

gal and, being a patriot as well as a merchant, he thought that England 

s/ ould share 222 this lite VALVE trad ‘i But unfortunate ly thre SCaAS WeTE 

dominat d fn thre creatly superior Nai r] pow r of the Therian nations 
and thre Vu ould nol allou ol hy r countries to tre SPass in their adi lanes. 

One of Thorne’s friends in Seville was Sebastian Cabot, Grand 
Pilot of Spain, whose father, John, had discovered the North American 
continent about thirty years before, and who himself had made a voyage 
searching for the Northwest Passage. 

Th theory of the Northwest Pas SAO had heen OCT upying the minds 
of explorers and traders and there had been several attempts to discover 
it. Thorne, ina letter to Edward Lee, the English ambassador to Spain, 
and C1dn they lO King H. nr VIII which was never d li; red, outlined 
Hi p ynted out the creat cor mNeyre¢ ial 


advant ies to Eneland of a Short cut to ¢ hina and th ; East, and then 


, , } 7? 7 } ] 
/ ») f } / , ; ' ) flay , , Pn ) ) wa 
py weeded to point out that rather than a bassace the northwest. the 


what seemed to him a better way 


}e 


’ : : } 1 } y “a 
Qs 4 rte sf And most )) chi alu 7 TS ¢ finn nvieyr The Ni }) Pol e In SA 


} 


as distance went Thorne of cou . GE. pointed out that 


’ ? 
f I, ) ild Ol IL 
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with the remark that ‘there is no land unhabitable nor sea unnavigable.’ 


Thorne 'S the ory and influence on exploration was consid rabl and ar 


tually there were several atte mupts to sail to the East by sail Ng d ret ty 
north, but unfortunately every one ran up against impenetrable ice 
We rn’ salute the 1irsl ship to consummate SUCCE ssfully Tho hl es 


theory. The ice was still there but on 3 August, last, U.S. S. Nautilus, 


} } y 


the world’s first nuclear-powered vessel arrived directly under the N 
Pole Gi 11-3 P.M. 4 stern daylight savine time. S uling 

from Pearl Harbor via Bering Strait, she threaded her u 
undersea canyons into the deep Arctic Ocean basin, cruased dirt 
der the North Pole and surfaced, about thirty-six hours later bet 
Greenland and Spitzbergen. The names of those who have tried to force 
the Northwest Passage read like ayroll call of England's greatest seamen 
It Was, the nN, appropriat that the ancient hai en of Port! ind, Eno land. 
be the first port to hail Nautilus after her astonishing voyage from the 
Hau an in Islands. For Over @2 


] 7 y , 7 
the polar ice pa k cuided by the most ce mpli * navigation unstruments 


i 


} 


rhtee nl hundred mules Sie Sw'am 


( 
_ 


! ry) } on? : } ' 
CVE r devised. Rol rl Thorne could not possibly vmacgine fi type ot shib 


that eventually carried out his pe rfectly serious suggestion, and per habs 
opened the route via the North Pole to commercial submarines, which 
may some day be doing exactly what he suggested. The voyage of Nauti 
lus well rank in history with the great sea voyages and explorations of 
all time, and henceforth her name and her captain, Commander William 
B. Anderson, will be mentioned in the same breath with Columbus and 
Santa Maria, Cabot and Matthew, and Cook and Endeavour. To 
/]; 


day indeed, ‘there is no land unhahitable nor sea unnavigable. 


ERNEST S. DovGE 
Peabody Museum of Salem 
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Earl y Great Lakes Steamboats 
The Chicago Line 1838-1839 


Br Ff... % MUSHAM 


HE Patriot War and the after effects of the panic made 1838 a year 

of troubles for the lakes. Nevertheless a certain amount of ship- 

building was carried on, no less than fourteen new steamers being 
completed or launched during the season, thirteen of them on Lake Erie 
and the upper lakes, all American, and one on Lake Ontario, a Canadian. 
Chis boat, Queen Victoria, had been under construction for some time by 
the Niagara Dock Company for James Lockhart. She was modeled by 
Robert Gilkison, built under his direct supervision, and launched on 
; March. She was 190 feet long, 29.5 feet wide with a depth of hold of 7.25 
feet. The tonnage was 200. A 50-horsepower engine was installed. 

‘The season ope ned with much uneasiness on Lake Ontario. Neverthe- 
less the American steamers and thirteen of the Canadian resumed their 
services. The destruction of Sir R Peel on 29 May threw the steamboat 
owners in a panic. On hearing of it, Gilkison, fearing for the safety of 
Oueen Victoria still fitting out at Niagara, threw a boom across the entrance 
to the yard to keep out raiding patriots.t She was completed in the first 
part of June and was tried out on the fourteenth. All of the Dock Com 
] 


ne 


pany were anxious for her success, especially as to speed, in which 
hoped they and the owners would not be disappointed. ‘Two runs were 
made on the Niagara River from Niagara to Queenston. The upstream 
s made in forty-two minutes, the other downstream, in twenty-five. 
le average speed was twelve miles an hour, a rate he noted ‘which will 
ler her the Oueen of Lake Ontario, it is a feather in my cap and will 

> company.’ 


kes, the activities of t 


he patriots ha 
But because of the hardness of the 
‘st fell off and business declined. 


VII, No. 4 (October 104 
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‘The land boom, however, was not a total loss. It had been beneficial to 
the uppel lakes country. Between Detroit and the Mississippi, there were 
now about 400,000 people. Along the shores of the south half of Lake 
Michigan where in 1839 there had been but three little settlements, there 
were now sixteen, all located at the mouths of small rivers and all claiming 
to be ports. There were harbors at but three of tiem, Chicago, St. Joseph 
and Green Bay. Entrances to the others were blocked by sand bars.* All 
of them were clamoring for improvements. Refts, flatboats, yawls, and 
skiffs were used to land and load passengers and freight. In bad weather 
freight that would float and could not be damaved by water was thrown 
overboard to drift ashore and passengers had some anxious moments in 
landing from or boarding a vessel in the yawl. ‘I he new settlers were not 
as yet self-supporting and many of the necessities 9f life had to be brought 
in from the east. Consequently there was sufficie::t business to keep man\ 
of the steamboats in service regardless of the hard times. 

['ravel across the lower part of Michigan was srill difhicult. Of its grand 
scheme of public improvements, only short stret« hes of two railroads and 
some roads little better than Indian trails had materialized. The Erie and 
Kalamazoo Railroad was running steam trains from Toledo to Adrian, 
the Detroit and St. Joseph had reached Godfrey's, now Ypsilanti 
thirty miles west of Detroit on 5 February. Travelers bound west had to 


a 
] 
i 


an 


take the stage at the railheads to continue their journeys. Reaching Nil 


those bound for Chicago could take a barge, s:nall boat, or possib 


steamer down the St. Joseph River to St. Joseph at its mouth, or continue 
by stage around the lake, a long fatiguing ride of over a hundred miles, a 


} 


7 . 1 
large part of while 


h was through country that at times was 


‘ 


able. At St. Toseph, Oliver Newberry’s schooners and occasional steamers 


from Lake Erie provided an uncertain service to Chicago. Regular steam 
boat service across the lake, though tried twice, had not been successful 
and had been given up. Nevertheless a small group of Chicago busine 

men formed in 1896, and, consisting of John H. Kinzie, George W. Dole, 
Walter L. Newberry and Captain Pickering, succeeded in raising fund 


for another try at this venture. These men, young and progressive, had big 
is. Phev not onlv built one steamer, but two for this service and in thi 


i 


wi 
' 
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same year. The first, James Allen, 25,8 tons, the first steamboat built at Chi- 
cago,* was launched in March at a yard on the North Branch of the Chi- 
cago River near the forks, the umber coming from farther north along 


that stream. Captain C. H. Case superintended the construction. She was 
intended to be fast enough to make a round trip between the two ports in 
daylight. She was enrolled at Detroit on 2 July 1839. The hull was nar 
row, sharp, and light in construction. She had two powerful, low-pressure, 
horizontal engines, built by William H. Stow at his shop on the South 
Branch of the Chicago River, which were placed on the guards. On her 
trial trip to St. Joseph, she left Chicago with full steam up and at a speed 
that pleased as well as astonished her owners, the first fourteen miles be- 
ing made inside of an hour.’ ‘Then the steam pressure fell, the engines 
slowed down and it took ten hours to complete the remaining 46 miles 
of the trip. Efforts were made to keep up the pressure but the boilers were 
two small for the demand made on them. Captain Pickering, her master, 
later remarked: ‘she would run the first thirty miles like a skeered dog, 
then her speed would slack to about seven miles an hour, and nothing 
could coax her to do any better.’ ' 

The other boat, George W. Dole, 162 tons, also built by Captain Case, 
was launched shortly after James Allen and was enrolled at Detroit on 3 
\ugust. She turned out to be somewhat more successful, running as a com- 
panion boat across the lake and along the shore to Milwaukee, Michigan 
City, and St. Joseph. 

\ line of steamboats in the early days was made up of two or more 
steamers, not necessarily under the same owners, who nevertheless agreed 
to maintain a regular service between the same ports. The Chicago Line 
was initiated this year by Constellation, Captain C. L. Gager, and Pennsylva- 
nia, Captain Lester Cotton. Regular fortnightly sailings between Buffalo 
and Chicago were scheduled, the first according to the card in the Chicago 
Democrat to be by the former on Friday, 25 May, and the last by the latter 
on ‘Tuesday, 16 October. Chicago was delighted with this arrangement. 
Both boats had good passenger accommodations, space for carrying furni- 
ture, and a hold capacity of 2,000 barrels. The balance of trade was in 
favor of Buffalo, there being little as yet to ship east except small amounts 
of salt meats, hides, wheat, and furs. DelWitt Clinton and Columbus were 
also put on the run. All these boat: visited Green Bay on the way west, 


» Shipbuilding n in Chic » in the spring of 1895 when the sloop Clari was begun then 


on R. Norton. It was not launched until 12 May 1836. A large number of spectators were 
I 


to witness the important event (Chica Jemocrat, 18 May 1896 


} Ix 


00 | most like 


lr. Andreas, H 
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ran along the west shore to Chicago, stopping occasionally to land or take 
on passengers and freight. Leaving Chicago, they crossed to Michigan 
City, turned northeast to St. Joseph and the Grand River to wood up fo1 
the long run to Mackinac Island. According to Mrs. Elizabeth Therese 
Baird of Green Bay, “The society on these boats was very good, consisting 
largely of ladies and gentlemen who were in search of new homes, and 
who seemed to be glad to meet with Western people. The boats were lux 
urious, nothing could be more comfortable, the tables were good, the 
servants also. One most important person on these stylish boats was the 
chambermaid, and one fared well who secured her friendship.’ 

At Milwaukee, affairs were looking up. Its founders were planning to 
beat Chicago to the Mississippi with a long canal portaging from the Me 
nominee to the Rock River and had secured a Federal land grant to help 
finance it. They also had a railroad to the river in mind. ‘The only im 
provements that materialized this year were a wharf for small vessels built 
on the lake front by Laurent Solomon Juneau,* just below the lighthouse 
erected the year before and the replacement of Badger by the lighter 
Menominee also built there. 

Wood was still the only fuel available for the steamboats, though coal 
had been brought to Cleveland from mines in Ohio via the Erie and Ohio 
Canal as early as 1827. It could not compete with wood because of its cost 
and its unavailability at the other ports. The extensive forests that lined 
the shores, especially those of lakes Huron and Michigan appeared to be 
capable of furnishing an inexhaustible supply of cheap fuel. But wood for 
a day's run or longer occupied a large part of the hold and part of the 
main deck also on most boats, and it was a fire hazard. In fact the whole 
boat was a fire hazard. The roaring fires under the boilers, the long flames 
of the burning billets passing through the flues, and the breechings at 
times overheated decks and bulkheads. ‘The sparks showering from the 
smokestacks which occasionally became red hot added to the dangers from 


fire. At night they had, at times, a picturesque but sinister appearance 
} 


| 
Constant care was required to prevent fire an la special watch was kept 


for them. 


been fires on the boats, some quite destructive, but none so 
S ' 


a disaster until George Washington—the second of the 


Captain W. N. Brown, burned in the early morning hours 
1 


16 June, while on her second trip from Cleveland to Buffalo. The fire 


Y 


miniscen¢ of Life in T ( 1 Wisconsin,’ If nsin Flt 
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wee 


started beneath the boilers when near Silver Creek, about five or six 
niles offshore, at 3:00 A.M. Efforts were made to extinguish it but it spread 
to the bulkhead between the boilers and the gentlemen's cabin and was 
soon beyond control. ‘he passengers were aroused and much confusion 
and distress followed. Some fainted, others went into convulsions on the 
deck. Captain Brown put his helm hard-a-port and made for the shore 
The frantic passengers jammed into the yawl and demanded that the 
boat be stopped to launch it. While it was being lowered, one of the falls 
gave way and several of them were spilled into the lake. In the meantime 
the fire cut off access to the engine and it could not be started again. The 
flames burned the tiller ropes through and the stricken craft became un 
manageable. It was now a matter of every one saving himself. Baggage 
and portable fittings were thrown overboard. The passengers followed, 
grasping anything in the water that would support them. ‘The yaw] picked 
up all that it could hold and started for the shore with twenty-five of them. 
‘The fire was seen from the shore, and three skiffs, all that could be found 
were manned and put out for the scene. Vhey picked up a small numbet 
hanging on to floating wreckage. North America, also eastbound, was ahead 
of Washington having passed her earlier in the evening as she lay at Erie. 
Phe sudden glare on the western horizon was seen when about three miles 
from Buffalo by her steersman who at once informed Captain J. L. Ed- 
monds. He immediately put about and made for the scene with all pos- 
sible speed, reaching it about 6:00 A.M. There the hulk was still burning, 
but no living person was on board. The lake was covered with trunks, 
baggage, hats, bonnets, and charred fragments of the wreck. A line was 
put aboard and the hull was towed into Silver Creek where it was scuttled 
and sunk at the wharf, nothing but the charred framework of the wheel- 
house remaining above the water. About forty survivors were taken 
aboard North America, which after picking up some of the floating bag 


rave headed for Buffalo. 


Washingion, 3% ns, was new, having been built in the previous win- 


ter at Ashtabula. She was owned there and had cost about $40,000. Her loss 

was a heavy blow tothe town. About forty passengers and a few of the crew 

were lost. Captain Brown was among the saved, No blame was attached 

to him or the crew by the passengers.’ ‘The heavy loss of life was charged 

it 1s 

likely that he would have been able to beach her, and many if not all those 
a, 


lost could have been saved. I with her low speed,”’ it would have 
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taken more than a half hour to reach shallow water, and the fire could 
have destroyed a large part of her structure in that time forcing the pas 
sengers and crew overboard. If she had carried four lifeboats, with good 
management all on board could have been saved. According to Samuel 
Starkweather, Collector of Customs at Cleveland, the disaster was caused” 
‘by the most gross and criminal carelessness of those who had charge of 
the boat. The fire broke out under the hearths, or ash pans, which with 
the boilers, were placed on the bottom of the boat. By omission to cause 
water to be conducted under the hearths, or ash pans, the bottom of the 
boat took fire, and rapidly consumed the whole.’ 

This disaster coming on top of several which took place on the Missi: 
sippi and Ohio rivers earlier in the year, focused the attention of the coun 
try on the lack of safety regulations for the steamboats.*” Several states had 
enacted them but could not or would not compel their observance on 
waters within their boundaries. ‘The steamboat people, owners, masters 
crew, and shippers were a powerful interest and opposed all efforts of! 
Congress to make the steamboats safe for both passengers and freight. Re 


luctant as it was to enact suitable legislation, it now had to do it. Finalls 


on 7 July, it enacted the first Federal law: “To provide for the better s¢ 
curity of the lives of passengers in vessels in whole or in part by steam.’ 


s to be employes 
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, { 
‘hee 


[his law was the beginning of the United States Steamboat Inspection 


Service. It proved to be weak and difficult to enforce. Some owners 


promptly complied with it, the first iron uller rods and chains appearing 
i 


n the fall of the vear., ( thers opposed and even resented the law, claiming 
hat its provisions, particularly those relating to iron tiller rods and 


chains, added to the hazards of navigation." 

It was a step in the right direction, but law or no law the owners and 
captains would and did take chances and the rivalry between steamers on 
the same run was keen. Captains raced their boats as occasion offered re 
gardless of the risks involved and the passengers were not always averse 
to these trials of speed, but now and then one of them outraged by then 
heedlessness would rare up and tell them off in no uncertain terms, One 
C. A. Lord of New York, one such passenger on Erie on a trip trom Butta- 
lo to Cleveland, roundly expressed his indignation over one of these con 
tests ina letter to the Cleveland Herald: 


rican House. 
eland, July 31, 1838 


pts ) 


Messrs. Editors 


it 


I wish to avail mvs a word of caution to the 
ling public 

th ed in our steam 
boat navigation, I should suppose that re spect for their or 1 itions would be a 


Ihicient et 


But no 
Buffalo ye 


by side for some e, and ti ficers « h rie a he while changing bag 


rs of our steamboats. 
n Titus, left 


two boats ran 


boat—consuming pitch 


5 1 { : ; I 
ep ahead of the Bu/ffal 


tarted bow ind bow, ii { mrroun | in coming 


thead until dark, when the Erie came up and the boats 


nother hour. The Erie passe { while the Buffalo stopped 
ind in order to save time Captain Titus of the Erve landed 
nd at two o'clock this morning at the Beacon light on the 

omen and children were put off at the end of a narrow pier, 

urf breaking over its entire length and this in the darkness 
ht. One passenger, an invalid on crutches, was obliged to wait 

cause unable to hobble over the slippery planking too narrow 
to take him away. 
persons skilled and 

in the manutacture of | 
pection, to be paid bv t 

LVIII, 128 
July 18 
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Such conduct on the part of the Captain of any vessel is highly reprehensible, and 
the public ought to be cautioned to avoid such boats and officers as show themselves 
so reckless of life, and regardless of public sentiment. 


Nevertheless the race must have been exciting. The captains of Erie 
and Buffalo appear to have been much given to racing. On another occa 
sion they took on Cleveland on a trip between the same ports and they 
both lost. That it was a thrilling race, is apparent from the following ex 
tracts of a log kept by a passenger on Cleveland:"' 


Left Cleveland at 8.15 a.m., at 10.19 we are 10 miles out. At 11.25, the Erie turns 
in to Buffalo. At 12.45, only one lady appears at the table—the rest are sick. 1 p.m, 
we have yet three holes in gauge not filled, or we have three links to let out. 7.30 p.m, 
wood running low. 7.55 p.m., scratching up everything that is wood. The fenders 
and berth bottoms go in. 9.55 p.m., at the dock in Buffalo with wood enough left to 
sell. We (the Cleveland) beat the Buffalo thirty-four and a quarter minutes. 


j 


The 176 miles between the two cities were covered at a speed of 12.8 


miles per hour, fast going for this year and for some years afterward. It is 


evident that the boats were forced in this race, a dangerous practice at 


any time. Nothing was reported on what the owners of Cleveland said 


n1n 
when they paid the bill for new fenders and berth bottoms. But racing 


must have paid in increased patronage and other ways or it would not 
have been tolerated by either owners or the traveling public. Passengers 
crowded on the fastest boats regardless of the risks that were taken and 
with some exe eption thoroughly enjoyed a race.’” 

On Lake Ontario these chances do not appear to have been taken as 
often as on the other lakes. ‘There Queen Victoria was proving herself a suc 


DY a 


28 June, the coronation of her namesake was celebrated 
of sixty ladies and gentlemen from the Niagara district includin 


i ee 
Niagara to Toronto. The 
i o } 


obert Gilkison, by ispecial trip from 
across the lake were made in three hours and seven minutes, or at a1 


12.2 miles per hour. A delightful afternoon was spent in Toronto 
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a pleasant dinner on the return trip, the party danced quadrilles with 
great spirit until Queenston was reached about eight in the evening, 
where part of the company landed, the rest returning to Niagara. In the 
evening the village was illuminated. Said Gilkison: ‘I never passed a 
more agreable day.’ She was put into regular service on 2 July, under Cap- 
tain Dick, on the Niagara-Toronto-Hamilton route leaving Niagara at 
7:00 A.M., Toronto at 11:00 A.M., and Hamilton at 4:00 p.M., returning 
to Niagara at 8:00 p.M., making the whole trip in 10.5 hours, a rate of 
sailing, said Gilkison, not exceeded by any boat on the lake.’® 

Her owners had unbounded confidence in their new boat. They soon 
changed her route, advertising her on 12 July at Niagara as a daily con- 
veyance for the remainder of the season to and from Lewiston, Queenston, 
Niagara and Toronto, leaving Lewiston every morning at eight o’clock 
and Toronto at 2:00 p.M. Connections were to be made at ‘Toronto on 
Monday and Thursday with William the Fourth for Kingston and Prescott, 
at Niagara for the Rochester and Oswego steamers, and at Lewiston with 
the railroad cars for the Falls.*° At Queenston travelers could take the 
stages for the Falls whence they could proceed the next day by the steame 
Red Jacket from Chippewa to Buffalo, or by the railroad cars for Man 
chester. The advertisement continued: ‘the Queen Victoria is fitted up in 
elegant style, and is offered to the public as a speedy and safe conveyance, 


1 


having all the accommodations that passengers can desire, to whose con 


fort every attention will be paid.’** But these fine services did not last very 


long, as the British authorities soon took her over for use in the Patriot 
War, and she became H.M.S. Queen Victoria. Transit and Experiment had 
preceded her into the government service. 

The other Canadian steamers did not fare very well during the season. 
Some were laid up and the services of others disarranged. Such as were 
continued were far from satisfactory to travelers, and loud and deep were 
the complaints of the passengers about the incivility of the servants, the 
bad quality of the meals, the wines and spirits, though it was pretty gen 
erally admitted that things could be worse.” 

Business conditions had taken a turn upwards in the spring and the 
hard times improved sufficiently to permit completion of the new boats 
on which work had been stopped by the panic. The Patriot activities were 

19 Gilkison, op. cit., p. 31. 


20 The Buffalo and Niagara Falls Railroad which ran from Buffalo to Black Rock and Grand 
Niagara. 


21 J. Ross Robertson, Robertson’s Landmarks of Toronto (Toronto, 1896), H, 871. 


22 Ibid., pp. 870-871. 
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kept under fair control by the Federal government which hired steamers 
as required for patrol duty and the transportation of troops, the new 
Illinois being one of them. 

Of the new boats this year, ///imois, built at Detroit by the Newberry in 
terests especially for the Chicago trade, was the most noteworthy. Her «i 
mensions were: length 205.5 feet, breadth of hull 29.2 feet, and depth of 
hold 13.1 feet. The tonnage was 755, making her the longest and largest 
boat built on the lakes to date.** As the length was near the limit for safe 
wooden hulls without special strengthening, the hull was stiffened by two 
high arches or trusses on the main deck, one of their first, if not their first 


} 
l 


application to lake craft. The engine was of the square low pressure type 
and had a cylinder of 50 inches diameter with a stroke of 10 feet. She had 
two boilers and two tall smokestacks. The wheels were 24 feet in diam 
eter with buckets 10 feet wide. The model in general was that of the L.ak« 
rie steamers, though the clipper bow had been abandoned in favor of a 
plumb stern. Considered all around she was a distinct advance 1n lakes 
steamers. 

Another new steamer for the Chicago Line whose construction was fol- 
lowed with interest was Great Western, launched at Huron in July. Other 
steamers built this year and not mentioned heretofore were: Lawrence, 
,00 tons, American, built at Buffalo; Vermillion, 385 tons, American, built 
at Vermillion; Lexington, 962 tons, American, built at Black Rock; Chesa- 


beake, 412 tons, American, built at Maumee City; Osceola, American, built 


at Grand Island; Fairport, 250 tons, American, built at Tecumseh; [ed 
Jacket, 149 tons, American, built at Grand Island; l’ance, 75 tons, Ameri 
can, built at Perrysburg; John Marshall, 51 tons, American, built at Perrvs 
burg: C. C. Trowbridge, 52 tons, American, built at Mouth of Kalamazoo 
River; Owashenonk, 46 tons, American, buit at Mouth of Grand River, 
Lake Michigan; Wa/ash, 89 tons, American, built at Perrysburg 

This year was one of high water, the lakes levels being at their highest 
known elevations. Consequently groundings were few, only two being of 
a serious nature. In September, DeWitt Clinton bound for Chicago ran 
ashore at Mackinac. One man and several thousand dollars worth of goods 


i 


were lost. According to a passenger,’ it was common talk on board that 


the person whose watch it was, was gambling at the time. He spoke well 


eamboat in tonnage \ 
» Jilinois), built in 18e ' 
ippi. Her leneth w 
2q Teet im ceptl { } d & fect ; . ; 
rs of greater length but of less tonnage 
i on and Long Island Sour 


» September 15 
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of the captain and thought the consequences of this black legging were 
Loo serious to have it on the boat again. Nevertheless, when DeWitt Clinton 
left Chicago on her return trip she had a new master. 

Other groundings were those of New England in the Detroit River, 
General Brady in the River Raisin, both in April. Those of WW. F. P. Taylor 
near Michigan City and of Erie between Buffalo and Black Rock, both 
in September. On 9 November New England again ran ashore this time 
seven miles below Fairport, and in a terrific storm. She had 1,500 barrels 
of flour and seven tons of butter on board of which it was necessary to 
throw 500 barrels of flour and one ton of butter overboard to release her. 
[he loss amounted to $10,000. 


Other accidents were the collision of Buffalo and Commodore Perry near 
Erie in April, that of Cincinnati and Milwaukie near Cleveland in May, 
and that of Commodore Perry and Rochester near Dunkirk. Cleveland was 
disabled on Lake Frie in May, and Lexington in September, near Buffalo. 


Cynthia, a small Canadian boat, running between Chatham on Thames 
and Amherstburg took fire on 6 October on the Detroit River two miles 
above Amherstburg and was run ashore. She was not too seriously dam- 
aged and was hauled off later and taken to Chatham for rebuilding.* 
The partial recovery from the panic reached its peak in October of 


1838, but it proved to be temporary and 1839 opened with times becom- 
ing harder and harder. Immigration west recovered rapidly from the de 
cline of the preceding year. ‘The tide was swelled by numbers of settlers 
from Upper Canada. Dissatisfied with the treatment given them in the re 
bellion, they moved over to Michigan and some on to the prairies of Ili. 
nois and Wisconsin.** Shipbuilders did not fare so well as in preceding 
vears. Nevertheless, eleven new boats were built, seven American and 
four Canadian. Of the American. two came out on Lake Ontario and five 
on Lake Erie; of the Canadian, three on Lake Ontario and one on Lake 
Erie. Of the five on Lake Ontario, three were small; only two, S/. Lawrence, 
\merican, and Ontario, Canadian, compared with the larger boats on 
Lake Erie. 

The Patriot War left considerable 111 feeling between the Loyalist 
partisans and the Americans in its wake. Conditions remained threaten- 
ing along the St. Lawrence and on Lake Ontario. ‘There were several at 
tacks on American ships well into the summer.** United States, now under 
command of Captain Whitney, formerly of Great Britain, were the pet 
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aversions of the Loyalists. Because of attacks made on the former, she was 
taken off the river and operated along the American shore of the lake. As 
for little Paul Pry, she too was subjected to their spleen, and was taken 
out of the Ogdensburg-Prescott ferry service, and to Black River Bay on 
the lake, where she afterwards operated.** The usual routes were served 
across the lake as was the through route from Ogdensburg and Prescott to 
Lewiston and Hamilton. Queen Victoria was still in the British service on 
7 April, manned by a large body of British tars and looking well, though 
she was soon to leave it. 

Gilkison launched another steamer for James Lockhart on g2 April, 
Gore, which glided beautifully into the water. A large concourse of peo 
ple attended the launch and everybody appeared gratified with the 


sight. His men kept it up bya dance in the evening at which he was hearti 


ly pleased with their conduct.** He surveyed Queen Victoria at Toronto on 
§ May and found everything in good order after her six months in the 
government service. She was sold a few davs later to Captain Huch 
Richardson for £7,000, a price, said he, that will well repay Lockhart. On 
12 May, Lockhart gave him a contract for another large steamer to be 
called Niagara 

The conquest of the St. Lawrence by steam had attracted the interest 
of John Hamilton and he had Ontario of 200 tons, the second of the name, 
built at Prescott byan American named White, for the express purpose of 
ascending the Long Sault Rapids. She was 210 feet long and had superio: 
accommodations, but, like the others built for the same purpose, failed 
to do it. 

Far away to the west, at Chicago, the season opened early. George IV 
Dole, overhauled and much improved, left for Michigan City on the 
morning of 8 April, and returned in the evening of the same day. The 
following morning she left for Racine and Milwaukee. Commented the 
Daily Chicago American for that day: ‘she commences well, and we hope 
she will have plenty of business and good luck through the season.’ On the 
eleventh, she steamed into the Chicago River carrying along with her 
cargo, $600,000 in government money, receipts from public land sales at 
Milwaukee, for deposit in the local state bank.* 

James Allen had also been given an extensive overhauling. Her engines 

27S. W. Durant and H. B. Pierce, History of St. Lawrence Co. New York (Philadelphia, 1878 
p. 126 
28 Gilkison, op. cit., p. 34 

29 Ibid. 

® Daily Chicago American, 1 October 1839 
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had been raised and larger side wheels installed, the work being done un 


der the direction of an ¢ xperienced engineer from the lower lakes, ali with 


the intention of increasing her speed to that originally specified. Her 


freight capacity was enlarged by several hundredweight, the cabins re 
painted and the whole vessel put in fine style for the accommodation of 
passengers. It was thought she would be pronounced a ‘crack boat.’ Cap- 
tain John Stuart, late of the brig Manhattan, her master, an excellent offi- 
cer, answered her critics. Said he: ‘let her have fair play, sea room, and 


plenty of business and she will plough the waves in a manner worthy of 


her name and city.’ ** But the increase in speed was not attained and a mis 
fit she remained. 

Business was looking up in the city, the Daily Chicago American carry- 
ing notices through the month that Thomas Jefferson, James Madison and 
Buffalo, all belonging to the Reed line of Erie would be on the Buffalo- 
Milwaukee-Chicago line, with first arrival early in May and first depat 
ture on the tenth of the month. //linois was also advertised for the same 
route, by Newberry and Dole, the first departure to be on 8 May. On the 
27th, the Daily Chicago American reported that arrangements were being 
made to put two steamers on every three days from Lake Erie. The first 
steamer from Lake Erie was none of these, but Columbus, which arrived 
about 10:00 P.M. 30 April. Said the American for the next day, ‘she was 
crowded with freight, on her way up and threw up “‘a heap,” at Detroit 
and Green Bay. She did not bring a great many cabin passengers with her 
to Chicago, having left the greater part at Green Bay. She left Buffalo on 
the gist, remained at Detroit a day, was detained by winds, at Green Bay 
for two days, which place she left on Monday morning last.’ 

Columbus beat James Madison in by one day. The Daily Chicago American 
for 1 May, rejoicing over the arrival of the latter: ‘another boat from 

suffalo. As far as we can judge from the present signs of the times, we are 
inclined to predict a prosperous season. What finer time—what better op- 
portunities than this season presents, can immigrants tired or droning 
at the east, select, to wend their way to the west, the glorious west.’ Two 
days later it noted with some anxiety: “We learn from R. C. Bristol, Mas- 
ter of the Madison, that there are about nine feet of water on the St. Clair 
fiats.** Some doubt has been entertained that the largest class of vessels 
could not pass them,’ but it added hopefully, ‘we think good pilots will 
experience no difliculty.’ April was a good month at Chicago, there being 
2 Ibid., 18 April 1839 


The lake levels had entered in their declit f sev ars occurring at the beginning of their 
years cycle. 
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g2 arrivals and 102 departures of schooners in addition to 10 arrivals and 
departures of steamboats, mostly by George W. Dole; ‘a fair commence- 
ment,’ said the American for 2 May. 

On the morning of 8 May, the new /I/linois was reported coming over 
the northern horizon, and the American for the same day spread itself in 
describing the event: ‘our city was all life and animation this morning, 
and the docks crowded to witness the arrival of this magnificent boat on 
her first trip up for the season. She had a little difficulty this morning on 
account of her great size, in coming in the harbor, and stood off the pier 
a short time; but she soon came up in gallant style. She left Buffalo on the 
morning of the second—remained in Detroit a day anda half, and left there 
last Saturday morning. She came well freighted and brought about 100 
cabin passengers, and one or two hundred steerage. We understand she 
had a rough and stormy time in Saginaw Bay, but that she rode the waves 
‘like a thing of life,” with admirable ease, quietness and beauty and won 
for herself the reputation with her other superior qualities of being a first 
rate sea boat.’ However an unfortunate accident marred the success of this 
trip. Iwo men fell overboard in the blow and were drowned. Continued 
the American: ‘she is truly a superb vessel—the pride of the lake—of her 
enterprising owner, and of the state which bears her name. ... Her cabins 
and staterooms have an air of finish, elegance, taste and luxury, worthy of 
the palace of an Emperor. She is the largest boat on the lakes—propelled 
by a low pressure engine of the greatest power, and her speed is not sur 
passed by any boat on the lakes. In behalf of Illinois and her Queen City, 
we welcome her to our shores, and cordially wish her a long and unin- 
terrupted season of good luck.’ So enthusiastic was the editor that he 
proposed that the city present this fine steamer with a set of colors. 

The interest in Captain Walker's Great Western matched that in //linois. 
Farly in May she was reported as not quite complete, and that she was to 
surpass everything on the lakes in speed, style, and accomplishment.”' At 
this time, however, she was just about ready to leave on her first trip to 
Chicago where she arrived on 22 May. /llinois had come in the evening 
before on her second trip. The editor of the American almost burst with 
pride in reporting their arn ivals.*° Said he: 
in these days of elegant and spacious steamboats that walk the mighty waters—un- 
known to oriental magnificence in its palmiest days of imperial sway—what editor 


can resist the sympathetic propensity of puffing? But if ever an editor in the dis- 


charge of his daily function, is excusable in taking this filerv contagion, he certainly 
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is when announcing the simultaneous presence at our wharfs of two such magnifi- 
cent and unrivalled steamers as the //linois and Great Western. What city would not 
be proud of such arrivals? What high and conclusive evidence of the growing trade 
of the city and country does the appearance of such boats loaded down with freight, 
exhibit to the matter of fact man? 


Che //linois arrived last evening about 6 o’clock. She left Buffalo on the 16th at 
10.00 A.M. and lost 24 hours at intermediate ports. She left Milwaukee (go miles dis- 
tant) at 11 A.M., reaching Chicago in about 7 hours. These facts will abundantly es- 


ablish her prey ious reputation of being decidedly the fastest boat on the lakes. 

The Great Western, ... made our harbor this morning about daylight having come 
by way of Grand River. She was built at Huron by her enterprising commander, 
Captain Walker, late of the Columbus and is pronounced the largest steamship on 
the American waters. Her dimensions and construction are as follows: 

781 tons burthen 
186 feet length of deck 

34” 4 inches beam 

13” depth of hold 

2 ‘ diameter of wheel, 

bo Staterooms 

6 open berths in Gentlemen’s Cabin 
24 open berths in Ladies Cabins 

The dining room and gentlemens cabin is on the upper deck, and including the 
saloon into which it may be extended at pleasure, is one hundred and twenty-five feet 
in length. The ladies cabin is on the lower deck, with a flight of stairs and carpeted 
hall leading to the dining room above; all finished and furnished in superb style. 
I he accomodations for steerage passengers are ample and well arranged, they being 
literally on a level with cabin passengers. The cabin being above deck, leaves be- 
low an immense hold or space for freight and fuel, superior we should judge to the 
[linois. The Great Western is owned chiefly in Buffalo and Huron, runs to G. S. Hub- 
bard & Co., forwarders of this city, and is built for the Buffalo and Chicago trade, 
touching at intermediate ports. Whatever opinion may be entertained of the com- 
parative merits of the two boats, (and all can now judge for themselves,) the Great 
Western is deservedly a work of great honor and pride to her accomplished com- 
mander, one of the oldest and most experienced navigators of the lakes. The J/linovs 
though of 26 tons less than the Great Western is we think superior in her general 
finish, stvle, beautv and comfort. 

The Jllinois we pronounce the most elegant boat—the Great Western the most 
profitable. ‘Those who prefer the Mississippi style of deck cabins, will of course give 
precedence to the Great Wes/ern. But, as for us, we are inclined to the opinion, that, 
in the drawing-room beauties of rich arrangements and elegant complexions of 
color, which, form the tout-ensemble, the Queen vessel of the State whose proud 
name she bears, doth indeed excel. 

The officers and crew under Captain Blake the great and popular, move with the 
harmony and neatness of clock work in their respective spheres, and all is merry as 
a marriage bell. But why in describing the Great Western and the I/lrnots seek to 
‘paint the lily or add perfume to the violet.” May both meet with good wind and 
weather ina long voyage of prosperity. 
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Great Western was ow} by Wickham, Walker and Company of 
Huron. She was planned and built there by Captain Augustus Walker of 
the firm, according to what he believed a steamboat for the Chicago trad 
should be, and atacost of $110,000.*° Her distinctive feature was 


senger accommodations, which were placed on the main deck and in a 


i 


: a , 
long deckhouse on an upper deck extending from close to the stern rail 


almost to the bow in Mississi] pl River stvle. While other steamers had 


upper-deck cabins, Anthony Wayne among them, they were partial only. 
Great Western was the first to have a complete one. The nautical experts 
disapproved this departure from accepted practice and croaked about 
her seaworthiness. 

Another distinctive feature was her machinery. She had seven lon 
boilers of smal! diameter placed 
high pressure type with a cylinder 90 inches in diameter and a stroke 


10 feet, and rated at °00 horsepower was built in Pittsbureh and w 


all i 


in battery across the hold. ‘The engine 


reported as the largest of the type in the country. The side wheels were 
feet in diameter with buckets 10 feet wide. All considered, she was a d 
lal } ‘on 


tinct advance in lake steamboat practice, a new moctel. which hi 


Britain of 1890, made past numbers out of the others in service 
Canadian practice appears to have favored two engines, each drivi 

side wheel independently of the other, American one only. Michi, 

the pride of the Newberry fleet. but now beloneing to the Lake Michie 

Steamboat Company, James Abbott of Detroit, President. was one of 


1 +] y 


few boats on Lake Erie and the upper lakes that had two such engin 


They had not worked out as well as expected. Slight differences of re 


11° 


lutions would cause her head to swing off. In heavy weather, her rolling 


put one wheel deep into the water slowing down its engine. The othe: 
wheel would be but light!v immersed or even out of the water. and t! 
ould race. The result was that she wobbled along in a most 
nanner, Tocorrect this tendency, one of the engines was removed 
this vear and the other connected to a single shaft carrying both wheels 
She 1 in more steadily afterward but at a slower speed 
Of the two new American steamers on Lake Ontario, Sf. / 
Exbress. the former alone was of importance. She was built at O 
Georce Weeks, ship carpenter, for Henry Fitzhugh of that city, 


Smith of Peterboro, and E. B. Allen and Henry Van Rensselaei 


April 1839 
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densburg, and for the Lewiston-Oswego-O¢densburg route. Her leneth 
was 180 feet, breadth, 23 feet, and the depth of hold 11 ieet. The tonnage 
was 402. She was the longest steamer on the lake. Her two engines of the 
horizontal type came out of Oswego,’’ acquired by her owners the preced- 
ing year. Her first trip was made on 29 May unde Captain John Evans 
of New York City. He was not well acquainted with the navigation of the 
lake or of the St. Lawrence in particular. ‘This proving an objection, Cap- 
tain Van Cleve not having a berth, since losing command of United States 
the previous November, was directed to take her over at any point most 
convenient to meet her. ‘This he did on g0 September.*° 

[he ‘Western Fever’ was taking hold again. Business at Buffalo was re 
ported as unusually brisk with a very large number of arrivals by lake 
and canal. ‘The amount of goods and the number of passengers had never 
been greater.*’ At Chicago, business boomed. While there was little as vet 
to export, the imports were large in amount. Colonel L. C. Kercheval, 


deputy collector and inspector, reported 101 arrivals for the month of 


1 


7 166 schooners. Phe Daily Chicago 


Bass ‘ 
May, 30 steamboats, 2 ships, 3 brigs, anc 


American for 1 June bragged: ‘we have now a steamboat from the lower 


lakes almost once a day. The General Wayne left us last night and the Con- 


sfellation came in its place. The Buffalo advertised to Buffalo for Chicago 
on the 24th; but on arriving at Detroit, in consequence we learn, of the 
new steamboat arrangement, returned again.’ 

Phe combination, also referred to as the consolidation, was a resump 
tion of the steamboat association wi.ich went out of business 1n the flush 
vear of 18°96. It was agreed to by the owners at Buffalo in the last week 
of May. All the larger boats on L.ake Erie, about twenty-nine in number, 
were placed in the pool or cartel. Membership was on a share basis by 
boats, each one being given a certain number for the season according to 
its assessed value. There was a total of 1,500 shares. A uniform scale of 
prices was prescribed for the season to which each boat was bound to ad- 
here. Accounts were rendered monthly to a committee and the profits of 
all were divided in proportion to the number of shares held. There was to 
be no cutting under of passenger fares and of freight rates. Boats were to 
leave at regular intervals from Buffalo and Detroit, two each morning 


9 The hull of Oswego was sold to Canadian owners who fitted her out as a schooner. She was 
lost north of South Bay Point, Lake Ontario 
) James Van Cleve, ‘Reminiscences of Early tiling Is and Steamboats on Lake Ontario 
manuscript in Chicago Historical Society, p. 92. 
41 Daily Chicago American, 1 June 1839 


2 Ibid., 6 | 
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and two each night. Boats were to go to the upper lakes as required. Time 
was to be allowed at each port to handle freight and provide every luxury 
for passengers. Prices agreed upon were: 


Passenger: * 
Buffalo to Cleveland: Cabin $6.00 Steerage $2.50 
Detroit 7 $8.00 i $°.00 


Chicago "" $20.00 7” $10.00 


Freight: 
Buffalo to Chicago; Light, 100 pounds —_.27'2 cents 
we Va 4a Heavy = ‘i s 
Barrel bulk 150 
Silver Creek, Dunkirk, Barcelona; 25 @ 35 cents 


Erie, Grand River, Cleveland; 27 (@ 40 cents 
Ports above Cleveland-Detroit; 30 @ 46 cents. 


\ 


6214 


It was expressly understood, no person was to be employed to solicit 
freight or passengers, unless immediately connected with vessel. Officers 
and men were to be chosen for ability, good habits, acknowledged merit 
and discrimination. Altogether it was a fine monopoly to regulate the 
steamboat business of Lake Erie and the upper lakes which was generally 
approved by the lake ports, as it would insure some regularity of service 


But, said the Daily Chicago American of 30 May, ‘this among other expert 


ments of the day remains to be tested by experience of the public, as well 
as steamboat proprietors. In these days of disposition to travel, and in 
crease of new boats—which will not necessarily be bound by the arrange 

ment—it will be the policy of this association to put the rates of fares an | 
freightage as low as they can afford,”* which it did not do 

The combination put Constellation, General Wayne, Thomas Jefferson 
New England, James Madison, Great Western, and United States in the Ch: 
cago Line. 

There were to be departures from Buffalo and Chicago every two days 
for the season, the first from the latter place being on 6 July and the last 
18 October.* 

To keep up schedules, fast trips became the order of the day, one of! 
which was reported by the American for 22 June 1839 as: “FAST SATI 
ING—We notice by the Buffalo papers that the steamboat GENERAI 
WAYNE made her last trip between Chicago and Buffalo, a distance ot! 

Rates by sailing craft were about 25 per cent less. 

44 Daily Chicago Am in, 30 May 1829. 


45 Ibid., 20 July 
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about 1,000 miles,** in the space of eighty-five hours including stoppages. 
So long as she makes such speed, we trust no one will find fault with us 
for saying that travel will be a good deal on the wane!’ 

Sut this was the record. ‘That had already been set by Jllinois late in 
May, when the same trip was made in 60 hours.** //linois was not in the 
combination and ran as an independent boat, as did North America.** 

Cleveland, which claimed to be the fastest boat on Lake Erie, made a 
run from Cleveland to Buffalo in 14 hours, and on another occasion, one 
from Detroit to the same port in 21 hours and 38 minutes.** Shortly after- 
ward Buffalo made it in 19 hours*® and carried the broom for the rest of 
the season. On Lake Ontario, St. Lawrence ran from Oswego to Lewiston, 
at night in a heavy gale with the sea breaking over her continually, in 12 
hours and 7 minutes."! * 

Captain Walker of Great Western was having his troubles in convincing 
the public of the seaworthiness of his fine steamer. Give a ship a bad rep 
utation especially in regard to her stability as the smart fellows did to her, 
and it will stick throughout her existence. But the Daily Chicago American 
rallied to her defense. Said that wide-awake journal for 27 July 1839; ‘an 
idea has gone abroad that because her cabins are above deck, she is not a 
safe sea boat. This we are assured by persons who have been aboard of he: 
in heavy gales is not the fact. Her immense breadth of beam, the shape of 
her hull, and the weight of her boilers and machinery in the hold; render 
her perfectly steady and stiff even without freight—but when she carries 
freight, the weight below (for she stows all her freight in the hold) must 
necessarily keep her steady in a hurricane. We mention these facts as a 


sheer act of justice to Captain Walker, than whom a more enterprising 


steam boat proprietor does not exist. As he has done right by us, there is 
no reason why we should not do well by him... . Captain Walker the en- 
terprising proprietor has never had justice done him by the public. With 
in 7 years he has built 6 steam boats, among which were the Columbus, the 
United States and the ill-fated George Washington.’ 

\t first, approval of the combination appeared to be widespread but a 
somewhat disturbing tone was sounded by the Daily Chicago American fo 

4 


tally out ane tiles iz 1g pS at ¢ principal por ] 


e was 13 miles per hour, of //linots, if the same course was followed 
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14 August when it reported the first opposition as: “SPUNK!—The lhitile 
steamboat Cincinnati®® has started an opposition to the mammoth steam 


boat monopoly of the lakes. She goes upon the motto of “free trade and 


sailors rights. 

The Illinois State Legislature had not responded favorably to the sug 
gestion of the editor of that enterprising journal, that it sponsor the pres 
entation of a set of colors to /llinois, the favorite steamer of the state 
Nevertheless he had his way. A committee of public-spirited citizens had 
raised the necessary funds. On 29 July, they were presented to //linois, by 
William B. Ogden, Fsq.,°* who made a brilliant speech filled with ‘thick 
crowding fancies,’ which glorified the state, the steamer, and Chicago, 
her owner Oliver Newberry of Detroit, and Captain Chesley Blake, her 
master. Walter Newberry, Esq., of Chicago replied in behalf of his broth- 
er her owner. Captain Blake received the colors and made a spirited and 
sensible reply. Present were General Winfield Scott and a large crowd of 
citizens of the city, especially the fairer portion whose smiles and beauty 
shed luster upon the occasion. Said the American: ‘Chicago has saved the 
honor of the State, which had not t’:e magnanimity to pay this little trib- 
ute to her beautiful namesake.’ After the ceremony, //linois left on an ex 
cursion, running up to Gross Point, thence down to Calumet" and from 
there back to Chicago. Notwithstanding a heavy shower was falling neat 
ly the whole time, the party is said to have been very pleasant.’ This was 
a fine boost for //Jinois, but did not daunt the partisans of Great Western 
The Daily Chicago American for 27 July called attention to her fine quali 
ties and on 2 August announced that ‘Captain Walker intends giving a 
sailing party on the return of the Great Western. Let the beaux put theit 
hair in papers and the ladies get ready their rouge—It will be a grand af 
fair.’ Describing this affair which took place as scheduled, the American 
for the fourteenth went off the deep end: 


Capt. Walker, the enterprising and gentlemanly master of the Great Western, yester- 
day gave to the citizens of Chicago an excursion on board his magnificent boat. She 
left the wharf of Hubbard & Co, at 3 p.m., taking with her the ‘beauty and chivalry, 
the fair women and brave men’ of our city. 
As the gallant steamer moved majestically into the blue waters of Lake Michigan, 
} 


of which she is the proudest ornament—‘the deck was cleared for action,’ and 


‘Music with its voluptuous swell 


trongest booster 
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Solt eves looked love to eyes which spoke again, 


= bell.’ 


\ud all went merry as a marria 


\s the music rang out its gay and merry sounds, the dance was formed. The lake 
breeze freshened, and fanned the blushing cheek of beauty, and sported with fain 
ringlets of fair ladies as they tripped it merrily, and all was buoyant and happy. We 
observed among our native, prairie, Hlinois flowers, some importations from across 


| 
| 
the blue waters, which we hope to see blooming in our prairie soil. We are confident 


that our bachelors will not long permit 


“Their beauty to blush unseen 
Nor waste its sweetness on the desert air’ 


f we could judge from the attentions of our gentlemen, the fair strangers met 
with the reception which beauty merits. Success to them. ... 


Ihe excursionists held a meeting in the cabin thanking Captain Wal- 
ker and expressing their admiration and respect for him and his fine 
steamer. 

Cruises to the upper lakes were becoming the fashion of the day. The 
Buffalo Advertiser and Journal (or 29 July, reporting: “The splendid boat 
Erie left this morning for a fifteen day’s excursion to the Upper Lakes. 
Phere was a goodly number of passengers, and many more are expected 
at Erie and Cleveland. A trip over the crystal waters of St. Clair, Huron 
and Michigan, at this season of the year, accompanied by an excellent 
band of music must be delightful. Thev are tortunate who could avail 
themselves of the opportunity. As for the corps scissorial, they must stll: 
lug at the Oar!’ Seven days later the Daily Chicago American reported, 
‘the beautiful steamer Erie arrived at our harbor this morning on a pleas- 
ure excursion to the Upper Lakes, She came in to the sound of music with 
a goodly company of passengers. Many strangers are now in the city await 
ing the departure of boats for the east.’ 

\ Reverend Dr. Humphrey who made the fashionable tour of the lakes 
described the waters of lakes Michigan and Huron:** ‘as most beautiful— 
crystal, yet showing you the bottom at a great depth; and yet, the whole 
surface as far as the eye can reach, presents the most exquisite tints of the 
emerald, sparkling and leaping in the glad sunshine. You sit upon the 
guards, hour after hour, and look and admire the light and shading, which 
no pencil can imitate. The pebbles and small stones on the shores of these 
lakes are worn almost as smooth and regular as the tool of the lapidary 

ould polish them—and as they are of various colors, shapes and sizes, 
the bottom near the shore is a sort of natural mosaic, which is altogether 
inimitable. The waves as they ripple, and the little fish, as they glide over 


Ibid., 2 August 1899 
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this splendid variagated pavement, seem to move in a sort of rejoici! 
sciousness of being privileged above all the other fish and waters in the 
world.’ 

The local journals constantly called attention to the necessity for more 
harbor improvements and the installation of other aids to navigation 
The lakes were far away from Washington and the importance of this 
growing coinmerce Was given scant attention there. Their navigation was 
not altogether similar to that of salt water. On them there was not enough 
sea room for vessels to run before the heavy spring and fall storms and 
there were but few places to run into for safety, particularly on the upper 
lakes. The papers blamed the Federal government for the lack of such im 
provement and for the heavy losses in lives and vessels that occurred at 
those times. Senator Henry Clay was one of those who had doubts of the 
propriety of such appropriations. He was cornered at Buffalo after a voy 
age on Lake Erie. There he inspected several steamboats, and was given 
a big dinner and reception at the American House, at which he retracted 
his opinion, saying:** ‘I have been very glad, during my voyage upon this 
lake, to find that an erroneous impression existed in my mind as to the im 
provement of harbors. I had feared that the expenditure of public mone: 
had often been wasteful and unnecessary upon works on the lake shore 
‘There are probably a few instances in which it might have been properly 
avoided; but I am now fully persuaded that in general, the expenditure 
has been necessary, wise and salutary.’ Nevertheless it was some years be 


fore improvements were made that were adequate for the commerce and 


he steadily increasing size of the steamboats and the other craft engaged 


The Thames steamer Cynthia was rebuilt after the fire of the previous 
October which destroyed her upper works. Renamed JWVestern, she was 
back in service in June, under Captain Thomas McCrae. The Western 


1 


Herald, the local journal, hoped she would be supported by Chatham peo 
ple and elsewhere and drive out the Yankee boats in Canadian waters 
General Brady had been hired by two gentlemen of Chatham for the same 
] 


service. Loyalist partisans threatened to burn her in revenge for the burn 


ing of Thames in the Battle of Windsor on 4 December 1888. But the 


Western Herald asked the inhabitants to bear the sight of the Yankee flag 


and reminded them that the well-being 


of Chatham depended upon the 
steamboats 

+Tbi Aug 

H. A 


3-y842," AMES 


Fred Ce 
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Business was looking up along the Thames. Another steamer, Brothers, 
150 tons, was built by William and Walter Eberts at Chatham this yeat 
and made her first appearance on the Detroit River in August. She ran 
three times a week from Chatham to Amherstburg, with Walter Eberts 
as master. She was advertised as having large comfortable cabins for ladies 
and gentlemen and a saloon well filled with choicest wines. She was de- 
scribed in the press as an excellent specimen of Canadian marine archi 
tecture, though the engine was reported as insufficient for her build and 
size. On her, one A. S. Holmes dashed off the following effusion: 


1't-you see the dashing foam, Ye little craft, to your heels take, 
[he spray of one returning home, Before you founder in her wake 
So long before the others! She rapidly is nearing! 
How swiftly, she the waters walk, See how the waters do divide, 
How crowded are the Chatham docks! And stand like mountains by her sid 


IC. 
lo welcome home the Brothers! For life be disappearing! 


1 


iv have been, a traveling Englishman had a different 


opinion. Said he: ‘never in my life have I suffered more severely from the 


jolting, tossing, rolling, and héaving save in a springless wagon on a cord 


he boat seemed to quake in the straining tim- 
bers, during the six hours thus wretchedly spent crossing Lake St. Clair.’ 
Nevertheless the Western Herald, not liking this drastic criticism, de- 
fended both captain and boat 


A 


uroy road 


} : i <i “rae tN 2 
ind said evervbody was satisfied. 


Crime came to the high lakes in the latter part of July. On 6 August, the 
Daily Chicago American carried the story: ‘INFAMOUS—Capt. Gilman 


Appl by™ of the steamboat Constitution, has been arrested in Buffalo, and 
committed to prison, for violatiny 


can unfortunate young girl, aged fifteen, 


ay from Detroit to Ontario County.’ ‘he Buffalo Ad- 


vertiser of the ggth Ult, contains the following additional statement; “‘It 


t 


who \ 


appears that the girl’s parents had placed her under the protection of a 
friend, who was on his way east, and that, under pretext of furnishing her 
better accommodations than those which the boat offered to steerage, Ap 
pleby took her to his room on the upper deck and locked her in.” ‘The de- 
tails from this period, are of such a revolting character that we withhold 
their publicity.’ 

Trouble struck G) We on the evening of Sunday, 8 September, 
ck in Detroit just before leaving for Buffalo. While 


i 


‘lair, on returning from a trip to Chicago, a fire started 


i 
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in the fire room under the boilers. It was soon brought under control, but 
not entirely so. Aiter the boat docked at Detroit, the smothered tire burst 


forth again and in an instant the whole vessel was one entire sheet of flame. 
I here were 30 cords of wood in the hold, all of which were on fire. The 
Detroit fire companies quickly responded to the alarm and worked until 


midnight before the flames were extinguished. The whole superstructure 
and the entire hull were seriously damaged, but the engine was still in 
good condition. Most of the passengers lost their luggage. One gentleman 


from New Orleans was much burned trying to save his valise which con 


tained $12,000. The barkeeper who was on shore also lost a considerable 
sum. 

Ihe loss was estimated at $40,000, only $5,000 of which was covered by 
insurance. Commented the Detroit Advertiser on this disaster: ‘Captain 
Walker meets with heavier misfortunes, and meets them better than any 
man we know of. When we last saw him yesterday, he was busily super 
intending the clearing of the wreck, and we heard him express his pur- 
pose to proceed immediately to the reconstruction of the floating wonder 
in which he has taken so much and so just pride.’' 

Heavy storms swept the lakes on 12 September. The Daily Chicago 
American for the seventeenth reported: “The United States came in last 
night and the New England and Constellation today. The New England left 

suffalo a week ago last Friday—and we understand was three days getting 

over Saginaw Bay. The United States brought upwards of 100 hale Nor- 
wegians, men, women and children, with plenty of specie, bound for the 
Rock River country to buy and improve land. We bid them welcome. 
They are of the right sort.”*. .. The boats have had a rough and long time 
of it. Several sail vessels also made our harbor today.’ 

Later information on Great Western reported that the hull was sound 
and that she had been towed from Detroit to Huron to refit.°° News from 
Huron stated the ‘Pride of Huron’ was to be rebuilt and that Walker and 


thers had said that $20,000 to $30,000 would fit her out as good as eve 


O 
she was. Said the Huron Advertiser: ‘She must—she will be rebuilt without 
delay.’ * 

Business fell off towards the end of the summer and on 6 September 
nineteen steamboats, two ships, one barque and seven brigs were reported 
as being in Buffalo harbor. Half of the steamboats, belonging to the 

LVII (14 Sept. 1839), 
st if not the first migrz 
in, 16 September i8e9q 





combination were 


the other half underg 


reported from Clevelan Said the Da 


ereat convenience to immierants and others.’ 

Phe wheels of justice turned slowly in the Appleby 
falo on ~ October on the steamboat Sandusky, for Ohio, in the custody of 
Sheriff McKnight and two assistants. Miss Westfalls was expected to have 
arrived at Buffalo the same morning on her way west, but did not reach 


town in time to accompany the party. I here was no doubt of her inten- 


tion to be present when the case was presented to the Grand Jury. Mrs. 


\ppleby accompanied her husband and appeared to be plunged in deep 
affliction.’ 
1 


Newcomers to the Chicago run were Cleveland an Thesapeake, both 


probably taking the place of the removal of Great Western from service by 


} 


her bad fire. Chesapeake was almost new and had been built under the 


watchful eye of Captain Howe. her master. She had a low-pressure engine 


of the most approved style and but one smoke pipe, a return to the model 


of the first boat. The Daily Chicago American commented on the sixteenth: 


he is Rot in the habit of coming to our port, or her good qualities would 


S 


{ 


sae . 
speak for themsel wish everv new boat a profitable welcome to our 


a 
arb« 
Phe boats int! ripper lal trade continued to have full freight and 


many passengers, up into the fal astward was also good. Now 


that first ervice to Buffalo, 


Chicago was becomi! port for the trade of the upper Mississippi val- 
ley. In several issu he Dai! hicago American pointed out the advan 


tages of travel to the « by boat to Peru, the head of navigation on the 


) 


Illinois River, the stages to Chicago and the palatial boats on the lakes. 
Eastward travel via Chicago increased in popularity and was much great- 
ey than it had evel bec 1 ‘Travel west Was cood, the v\ h irves at Buffalo 


were again crowded with immierants, with 1,000 more of them reported 


} 


All h manv more to follow 


vay up from -Atbany wit 


one for the steamers in the Chicago trade. 
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‘The imports there for the year totaled to a value of $630,980.26, while 
the exports amounted to but $33,8 13.00, the new country not yet produc- 
ing enough of surplus produce to be moved east." 


The fall brought the usual heavy storms and a number of accidents. 
DeWitt Clinton anchored in Milwaukee Bay on 11 October, while on her 


way to Lake Erie. Captain Squier went ashore with the mate and clerk on 


ship's business. A strong northeast wind was blowing and a heavy sea 


running. They attempted to return to the steamer that evening with five 
others, in a yawl, described as most excellent, but not belonging to it. It 
was filled by the surf and overturned as it entered the lake from the river. 
Two aboard swam ashore, the captain and one other held on until rescued 
from the shore, almost senseless, but the other four including the mate 
and clerk were drowned.” A three-days’ blow starting on the night of the 
seventeenth swept the upper lakes. James Madison on her way down, got as 
far as Milwaukee and lost its last anchor trying to ride out the storm and 
then returned to Chicago. The other had been lost at Skilogee,”® on her 
last trip up. New England lost a wheel in this same storm while crossing 


Saginaw Bay. Rad weather later in the month added to the toll of trouble 
Vermillion, a new boat this year, broke her engine on her way to Chicago 
when fifty miles south of the Manitous, St. Joseph was reached with the 
aid of her sails. From there she was towed to Chicago for repairs. //linois 
broke her shaft on Lake Erie and was taken into Fairport by Rochester. 
From there she was towed to Detroit for repairs estimated by owner New- 
berry to cost from $3,000 to $4,000. On the twenty-eighth, the brig 


Osceola,”® Billings master, on entering Buffalo harbor, ran her jib boom 


f Chicago. Illinois for r8 hicago: Ell I 
an, 17 October 1839 
of the pebble of the French days 
1icago early in October, and was carrying 3,768 bushels of whe 
t was in bulk and had been shipped by Newberry and Dole, f 
h bank of the Chicago River at N. Rush Street } 


{ moved from Chicago. This warehouse or granary 

sa two-story wooden struct e of modest size Phe 
y hand power, for sto 

ed along a line of men to the 

1 


r box holding tv bushels from which it was empties 


ure cle i f the grain elevator, the loading spout. Suc 


orv for grain on the lakes and a boon to Chicago. The farmers 


iin for shipment or to hold it fo 
id other grains. More 
t t . } 


of horses. T} 


i Ss was t 

prototype of the w 
ciety ot Pennsyly 

Micl igan 


1 
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into James Madison. It pierced three staterooms on the starboard side and 
carried away several stanchions.” 

Other steamers built this year and not referred to were: Chautauque, 
200 tons, built at Buffalo; General Harrison, 363 tons, built at Maumee 
City; General Scott, 240 tons, built at Huron; Huron, 140 tons, built at 
Newport; /larrison, 69 tons, built at Erie; Fxpress, 150 tons, built at Pult 


? 


neyville; Gildersleeve, 250 tons, Canadian, built at Kingston. 
Phere were four losses of steamboats this year. In April Oliver Newberry 
inonarock in Maumee Bay and sank. Cataraqui was destroyed in the big 
tre in Kingston harbor on the seventeenth of the month."® Erie, Captain 
Pitus, on her way up the Detroit River, was struck by the Canadian 
steamer, Goderich downbound, when nearing the head of Fighting Island. 
Captain ‘Titus stopped his engine to avoid collision, but Goderich, bound 
for the same landing, came on and in two minutes time struck Erie’s bow, 
recoiled from the shock and commenced to sink. Captain Titus lowered 
and manned his boat and took off her passengers and crew. Goderich went 
down in fifteen minutes in five fathoms of water. Erie was but little dam- 
aged.’ In November Brothers burned at Chatham. Other incidents were 


the grounding of Cincinnati near the mouth of Sandusky Bay, the ram- 


5 
~ 


ming of Daniel Webster as she lay at anchor on the Detroit River three 


miles above Malden, by Erie in which she alone was damaged, and the 


> 


collision of Great Britain and United States on leaving Rochester harbor.” 

Generally speaking, 1839 was not too bad a year for the lakes, especial- 
ly for the Chicago trade. But as the season waned, the improvement in 
business conditions faded away and a deep depression set in which lasted 


for four vears 
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The Arms and Seals of John Paul Jones 


BY SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON 


LK RALDRY is the handmaid to history.’ This old saw, which I 
heard in my youth from an heraldically minded uncle, would 
seem to have slight applicability to naval history. But when a 
naval hero such as John Paul Jones goes in for heraldic seals and coats 
of arms, an examination of the design may throw some light on his taste 


= 1 
and character. 


Of Commodore Jones we have a painted ‘Achievement of Arins’ and 


’ 
A 
1 
} 
i 


three heraldic seals. ‘Vhe fact that he went in for this sort of thing ts in 


teresting in itself. John Paul, son of a Scots gardener, brother of the town 


} 


tailor of Fredericksburg, Virginia, and former master mariner in the 
English Merchant Navy, added Jones to his name for reasons never satis 
factorily explained, shortly before he received his first commission in 


the Continental Navy on 7 December 1775. He was, by no stretch of the 


i 
imagination, ‘armigerous’—a gentleman with an hereditary right to a 


] 
' 
i 


coat of arms. But. that he longed to establish himself as one, these cd 


igns are suflicient proof. It is known that in 1774 or 1775 he wooed 
Dorothea Dandris 


1 


lze of Hanover County, Virginia, who later became 
the second wife of Patrick Henry; and that in the autumn of 1777, when 
Burgoyne’s surrender suggested that the war might soon be over, he tried 
to buy an estate on the Mattapony River in Virginia. These arms and the 


first seal are probably connected with his desire to set himself up as a 
.F.V. 


\ 


Virginia planter and win a bride from the F \ 
Seal no. 1 and the painted Achievement of Arms may be considered to- 
ier because their similarity suggests that one was copied from the oth- 

- or that the same man made both. 
[he earliest known impression of Seal no. 1 is on a letter from John 
Paul Jones to John Wendell of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, dated 


1 e ] 
fiom Nantes, 11 December 1777.’ ‘There 1s, he 
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‘ 


pression of it ina letter from Jones to Captain Hector McNeill, U.S. 
now in the Naval Academy Museum, dated 29 February 1778 


1 


‘The arms on this seal are correctly described by Bolton 
‘Quarters 1 and 4: Gules a stag statant: quarters 2 and 
fess azure, 3 crosses crosslet argent. Crest: a stag’s head erased.’ 
Translated into ordinary English, this means, a standing stag on 
ground, and three silver double-crossed crosses on a blue bar ag 
background of ermine fur. Crest, a stag’s head with rough edges 0 
neck. 


} 


‘The motto is Pro REPUBLICA. Two cannon and the Masonic square 
1 
i 


and compasses are between the motto and the shield, do phin ‘supporters’ 
on each side of it, and above it a lance, sword hilt, cutlass, and part of 
anchor. 

The question now arises, where did Jones get these arms? 

Sir Bernard Burke's General Armory (1884), pp. 546-549, lists the arms 
of numerous Jones families of Wales and England as a stag. The buck is 
sometimes ‘statant’ like the one on John Paul Jones’s shield, sometimes 
‘passant’ and sometimes ‘trippant,’ but he always has gold antlers. ‘The 
same work, p. 7Xo, lists arms of several Paul families of Gloucestershi 
England, which are almost exactly the same as quarters 2 and 
Jones seal. 

Whoever cut John Paul Jones’s seal must have had access to an arm 
or book of coats of arms depicting those of the Welsh Joneses an 
Gloucestershire Pauls, and combined them as a new coat for his client 

The Achievement of Arms here illustrated is painted in water color 
on paper and in a contemporary frame. It descended from Commodore 


orandniece Madame Gombault (née Lowden of! 


Jones to his great 
Charleston, South Carolina) who sold it to Charles ‘IV’. Gallagher of Bos 
ton in 190%. Mr. Gallagher left it to the Masonic Library in the Masonic 
Temple of Boston, where it still 1s.’ 

The arms, crest and motto are the same as 1n Seal no. 1, except that in 
the two Paul quarters there are no cross crosslets on the fess. The stag’s 
head crest sits on a helmet, and the stag in the Jones quarter is gilded. 
The supporters are the same funny dolphins as on the seal. ‘The ‘mant 
ling’ of the shield is highly elaborate, including two cannon, a sword 
hilt, a cutlass blade, a lance or arrow, a cannoncer’s sponge and worm, 

les K. Bolton, Bolton’s American Armorial 


nost inaccuratels 





DekKoven used as a cove design I 


‘is a framed copys of them 1 


1 Historical Society, but the flags ar 


it seems certain that these 


n Congress adopted the Star: 


nited States. The fact that all three flags 
white and blue stripes adds lon e evidence produced by 


Fk. Rankin,’ to the etiect tl the standard United States Naval fla: 


of the War of Independence w: n white stars on blue field and 


thirteen stripes, alternately vhite and blue. We know, of course, that 


d the Grand Union 


». Alfred December 1775, but it has alwi seen assumed 


os ? 1 
stripes of that flag were red and white 
It seems British en 


ion in his arms, but he had sailed under that honorable banner for many 
} 


S DCI 


fore tne 1 . Why vever, shoul 


flag, the ensign of General Washineton’s 


ton, and of the Massachusetts State Nav 


Jones myth, I suggest that during the period in 177.4-1775 when we lh 


~~ | / rae 


ho knowledge of what he was doing, he may have served in the Army’s 


Navy under his real name John Paul. Our first evidence of his having 
taken the name of Jones is Dr. John K. Read ’s letter to him of 19 October 


i777, addressed to ‘Mr. John Jones, to the Care of Mr. David Sproat, 


xe 
nerchfant!, Philadelphia. 


i 
Ouarte ! XI (1954). 339-353- 
ongress. In mv 0 mn, however, the pine 


rvone at the time of the volution was careless 
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This Achievement of Arms and the Seal must have been made in the 
United States. For there is an impression of the seal on a letter written 
by Jones from Nantes on 11 December 1777, after he had been in Franc 
only a week, which was not enough time to have a seal cut. As to who the 
artist or artists were I have not the slightest idea. ‘he only American 
cities where Jones spent any length of time before sailing for France in 
U.S.S. Ranger on 1 November 1777 were Philadelphia, Boston, and 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. In the first two, at least, there were several 
engravers who could have cut the seal, and sign and carriage painters who 
could have executed the arms. 


Seal no. 2 is known to me by only one impression, on a letter that Com 
9 


modore Jones wrote from the Texel on 22 October 1779, to Baron van 


der Capellen, but did not send.° The style is so French that we may as 
sume that Jones had it cut in Paris between his first visit there in Decem 
ber 1777 and the sailing of Bonhomme Richard in August 1779. The oval 
shield, and the youthful Neptune with trident who supports it, svmbolt, 
ing the infant American Navy, rest on waves. The arms are exactly the 
same as on Seal no. 1—Jones quartered with Paul. The desien 
flags on the dexter side cannot be made out. Over the flags is 
foliage, probably bay leaves. ‘This seal photographs so badly 
not attempt to reproduce it. 
In 1780, after Commodore Jones had been made Chevalier 
de Mérite Militaire by Louis XVI, he evidently felt that a ne 
in order. And so we have Seal no. 3, which 1s on the envelope of 
from Jones to the firm of Neufville & fils, Amsterdam, introducing Cap 
tain John Barry U.S.N., dated at Philadelphia 4 June 1783. [t is now in 
the New-York Historical Society's collection, with other Jones items that 
were formerly the property of the Naval History Society of New York 
Seal no. g is similar to no. 2. Although the impression is not good, we 
can see just enough of the arms to be sure thev are the same as in Seal no. 
1. Under the shield, the Masonic square and compasses have been r¢ 
placed by the Cross of the Ordre de Mérite Militaire, hanging on a rib 
bon. In place of the Jones stag as crest, we now have a coronet, to indicate 
Jones’s rank of chevalier, surmounted somewhat incongrously by a 
screaming eagle. There are flags on the dexter side, one cannon, and the 
motto PRO REPUBLICA. , 


\nyone may draw his own conclusions. To me, these arms a1 
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) 


are a touching evidence of the desire of this self-made sailor to assume his 


proper place among our early republican aristocracy.’ 


ny John Paul Jones 


rminois t 





The Log of James Sutherland 


BY FRANK MacSHANI 


N 1849, when James Sutherland crossed the Atlantic for t] 


he kept a journal of his experiences which gives a 


life aboard a sailing ship at a time when tl 
tt its pe ik. For thirty vears the 
had created Liverpos 


land and America. With the 


institution of free trade ne 


tors 


for the industrial centers of t 
In turn ere 


manutactuy 





THE LOG OF FAMES SUTHERLAND 


Conditions of travel by mid-century, as James Sutherland’s log indi 


cates, were, generally speaking, quite decent for cabin class and wretched 


for steerage. Herman Melville, cressing in the same year, found himself 


In astateroom ‘as big almost as my own room at home,” and the Irish; 


to Iyrone Power, who crossed on the Black Baller, Europe, in 182 Pe 


“1 1 
describes t 


he spaciousness of the cabin passengers’ lounge with its inlaid 


wood paneling and the staterooms, each of which was ‘furnished with a 


wash-hand stand, containing a double service, a chest of drawers, with 


} 


olass, a shelf or two for books, &c., and a brace of berth: 


5 


f ample dimensions, well appointed with mattress and 


line ni: 


In steerage, however, conditions were appalling, and mz ied from 


scurvy or fevers during the lone voyage. Since no ship’s doctor was pro 
vided, it was customary to appoint one of the passengers to the task, as 
Sutherland was selected, despite his almost total ignorance of medicine. 


y 
~ 


Sutherland himself was born in Edinburgh in 1827, and following 


27, an 
some years at the University there, he came to America in 1849, even 


tually moving to Montreal where he became a prominent citizen and, 


{ 
; ‘ : ‘ : , 
until his de; In 1AS70 contributed lil many otnel Scotsmen to the de 


1 
u's ' 


veiopment oi the country. 
i 


1 
| 


I his, then, is the journal of a young man who left Scotland to seek his 


fortune in the new world, and it provides a livel 


v picture of the condition: 


i 
i 
n the Liverpool-New York packet run was at its height 


Loc 1849 
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every soul sick. Only Governor and little Charlie well. Doctor not to be 


Sept. grd [3 September 1849]. Ship spanking gallantly along on the North 


tic. Rate 11 knots. Members of the passengers still sick, recovered from o 
sickness. Being now fully introduced to our cabin passengers, it may not b 
teresting to describe them. They consist of the following, Mr. Woods and dau 


Mr. and Mrs. Price and family of five. Mrs. Byrne, Mr. Wilson, ‘1 
Three German ladi h two children & self comprises the 
whom we 
country 
vou wil 1d here was suc 
oked upon as Father or Director of 
ubmitted to him and his commands are strict 


ry squire. At the gun or rod, Farming o1 


e or sing a sone, the would be few could si ass him. Sucl 
Governor. His Daughter was a verv amiable  y ey : ning! 
Domestic Affairs, as the Father was of outdoor sports, invaluab] 
Gentleman for his home comforts 

Mr. Price, tho Welsh, was the beau ideal of a ‘ in Bull’ and quite alt 
opinion of what I heard regarding the Welsh seemed to be a kind, affectionate 


hat 
l almost too indulgent a Father, but sick of Church and State abuse in England, 


Cre 


an 
he had left home with his family for the Land of Liberty and Plentv to commence 
t his toils and labours would recompense him 


. * i 
adv, Mrs. Price, w: ne of those Dames of 


land highly accomplished and beautiful & in a word all that one could desire 


Farming and where he knew th 


i 
with abundance & happiness. His I 


a wife or mother and which along with her husband & Five as fine child: 
land can boast of will form rather a bit of an attraction when landed on the 
of Brother Jonathan. 

Our next was Mrs. Byrne, a Lady from the | 

1« ind one in \ 


new ith Mr. Wil 


Protect 


nal messes at n ; and 
a bit of annovance to our Governor. 


» Ship was Imost indescribal 
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outline of him. Imagine to yourself an ordinary sized man about 5 ft. 9 ins. in height 


with a Foreign appearance about the visage, dark yrows, dark whiskers 


surrounding his face, ear to ear, worn rath hort h : i@ht black natch of hair 


rial, & o¢ \ reased short wig upon whi 
\} 


lip, & an imps 


placed a sort furkish ne Cay go mposed « pur} 
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Sept. 7 [7 September 1849]. Ration dav for steerage P 


is 
sick, assisted Gov. in serving out provisions to steerage Passengers 


Cross at them not answering to their names when called. In Cabin, Ladi 


busv making Ship’s signals on the quarter deck. Three vessels seen, endeav 
to signalize one but too far off. At 10 p.m. Doctor and Captain summoned 


one of the female Passengers thought dying. Found her very weak thro 


attack of dvsenterv. Orders her some wine neeus and opii. At sight of wine 


all the passengers fell suddenly ill but recover as soon again when I propose 


of Physic to each. 


ad wind. Ship going rather easy. Visited sick 


1 sick f rund 


all doing well. Killed one sheep and expect a jolly blow out of Fresh meat d 


Sept. 8 [8 Sept mber 1819]. He 


Good many Dolphins & large fish seen hovering around the Ship. I suppose ¢ 
pating share. After dinner which was excellent and included 


i 


baked by Miss Price and Miss Wood for dessert, the Doctor « 


! considers it 


some fine appl 


to Administer a round of Brandy punch. The Gov. feeling the exhilaratin 
of the same proposes another which is strongly secon 
blowing rather fresh. This being Saturday night at s 

tthearts & wives 1 reviving our recollections of 

erally bring another round of Punch to dissipate our fe 

pt. 9. Sund 


sh. Ship running ter 
by North We 


} 
rers ana Ci 


nber 1849). Wind lullec 


ivin to leeward 
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14 September 1849]. Good breeze it lul 1 toward evening. Sighted 
I 

ls. The wind having lulled set the sh rolling tremendously again, 
brought heavy swells pitching every loose article out of its place. 


\ few remarks on wind & Sailing. When the wind is blowing on the Starboard o1 


y i Ol 
Larboard quart r, if pretty fyésh, the ship lavs off on her lee side and 


runs smoothly 
and gallantly alone. Should che wind veer round a point or two ahead it then sets 
her pitching but which is giot at all disagreeable if you should have got your sea- 
legs on, if not, your sicknfss is to be pitied. Should the wind lull, or be ast 


' . . J 
ship is sure to roll & terrfise 


s the Female portion of the Passengers, but 
the 


slightest danger to He apprehended if the cargo is well shipped, 
so & shift, the df vil & all is then to pay. 


. Called tofvisit a woman. Miscarried birth throu 


rh iCal 
x terror pictured in nearly every female passenger’ 
suring them that there was no danger. 


ig}. Wind sprung up thro the night, good stiff bree; 


knots S.W.W. Two ships to windward 


vening. Ship lavine 


westward bound 
well on and sailing smoothly. Once moi 


ea joined party in drinking Sweethearts & wives toward midnight 


Spt 


passen 
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down again to dash away the next succeeding wave, and swe ep on her 


1 


I stood or rather held on by a rope on the quarter deck for hours 


scene. This overture to the Equinoctial gales, as the Gov. was pleased 


set those passengers who had not yet got their sca-legs on, again sic] 


a few, capsized one Medicine Chest & has done sundry other dan 


Sept. 2 o September 1849}. ‘After a storm c 
I 


held as beautiful sunshine as ever shone from he: 
and numbers of Porpoises dancing thei quadrilles in t 
turned up on deck & laughed at their yestei 

sight on board of a 

scene. On the starbo 


1 j 


deck is Paddy seated on a barrel piping away some favo 


and surrounded by a group of all sorts and sexes, while a couy 


of the circle footing it away and endeavouring to kee p ume to 


Farther along the deck amids!} are two or three brisk 


away to the jokes of two sailors who seem to be pouring 
On the other side of the deck (Larboard) are a 
wiling away tl tim the whifls of tobacco smoke, 
t} n he doi rah t 1} } 1 f 
ouners Ma t LO I I I mm; or at the pows Of t! 
occupied in washing, others in sewing while the 
istle basking in the sun. On the t 
ouths busily engaged at 
portion ol 
tildren playfully running abou t] ral ( used pooy 


neers nploved i ious wa sO leavour! 
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the sailors to stand by the weather and Lee braces, the Capt. orders ‘Helms down.’ 
He then gives the word forward ‘Helms a-lee’ which is answered by the Mate who 
lets go the head sheets. All being now ready the Capt. then gives the word ‘Main 
Topsail haul’ Away flics the Lee braces while the Weather braces are quickly 
hauled in by the men stationed on that quarter. ‘Stand by the Fore braces’ is then 
given by the Captain. ‘Fore Bowling,’ Fore Bowling is echoed. ‘Let go and Land,’ 
the Captain shouts & which is vigourously responded to by the Yo heave ho’s of 
the men accompanied by the rattle of the blocks and tackle. Round swings the 
Yards and the Ship pays off on the other tack. ‘Helms up’ and away we scud with 
the wind on our quarter. 

Sept. 24 [24 September 1849]. Stiff breeze with wind still ahead. Ship still making 
very little way towards her destination. Child 6 mos. old died thro the night. This 
child was almost reduced to a skeleton thro disease. Before it came on board, was 
past recovery. The mother was in much the same state and required some trouble 
to bring her round. 4 p.m. Steward taken suddenly unwell. Symptom Yellow Fever 
6 p.m. Pilot boat in sight and in Fifteen Mins. [the pilot] came on board. Reports 
the ‘West Point’ to have arrived at quarantine ground yesterday morning. Gov. 
rather chop fallen at losing his bet 

»5 September 1849). This dav was ushered in with an American Sunshine 

s Sky. Wind still ahead but blowing pretty stiff and which kept us re 

peating the same manoeuvres as yesterday. Passed two or three ships apparently 

eastward bound. Came up with a Ship on our weather quarter beating up also for 

New York. The pilot s: she is reckoned to be a verv swift sailer and she seemed 

to give us the challenge by bouting ship and sailing on the same tack as we were, 
but in a few minutes we showed her our superiority of sailing by leaving her { 

behind on our lee quarter, and before sundown she was not to be seen. Visited 

wh 


sick before turning in, find all doing well except Stewar« 0 is vomitting severel 


it sunshine with cood breeze on 


Sent September 1849]. Morning brig 


but still ahead. Seems it wished to keep us still out to sea. This makes now the 


Fourth dav beating up against ‘ad wind, since Sunday we have only been a few 


hours sail from New York, being distinctly visible. Visited sick & inspected 
all the Passen . find Steward greatly recovered, slept well. Pulse moderate 
\ll are now making preparations to land. Beds and every encumbrous article 


thrown overboard, dreadful slaughter among the Fleas, thousands supposed to be 


} having 


drowned. Anticipated reaching New York by the afternoon but the Wind 
} 


away will detain us another day. Ship hove in sight bearing west proved to 


the ‘Isaak Wright’ from Liverpool with Emigrants for New York. 4 p.m. Cam 
sight of Sandy Hook. Hove to and cast anchor, made signal alone with Isaak 


team tug. The Isaak W. succeeded in obtaining one and bore up for 


hagrined our Capt. and Pilot at the Idea of her being in 


hich rather « 
sprung up towards evening accompanied by very heavy rain 
as every we beheld. Cleared away towards midnight. 


September 18149]. Morning beautiful & fair with brilliant sunshine. 


Steam tug came alongside and we were soon again under weigh for New York city. 


Inspected Passengers bel 


recovered, advised them to make a clean muster as we would soon have the inspect 


} 


re breakfast, found those who had been sick completely 


ing Surgeon on board. Passengers all turned up and marched before him. At this 
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performance I was shook heartily by the hand by neat 1 with many blessir 


i 


and ‘God speed yr. Honour for your attention,’ ‘Sure if it had not been yee’s 
been salt fish long ago,’ & with many other kind wishes showered on my head. The 
inspecting Surgeon then highly complimented the Capt. and me for the clean and 
healthy appearance of the Passengers and pointed to the Isaak Wright and West 
Point whom he said had lost numbers of their passengers by fever, and which I have 
no doubt was caused by neglect. ‘West Point,’ deaths 26. ‘Isaak Wrieht’ deaths 28 


*‘Masconoma’ deaths 37, ‘John Hancock’ deaths 1 and that only a child, sick beion 
coming on board. 

The Surgeon immediately gave us a clean Bill of Health. We sailed right up ang 
after all was first into Port. 10 A.M. Got moored alongside the Judge Wharf & was 
immediately swarmed with Runners and Porters. Nearly got into Row with them 
in endeavouring to prevent them entering our cabins. At 12 o'clock went ashore & 


first time touched Yankee soil. 


Frank MacShane is the great-grandson of the James Sutherland whose Journal appears in 
this number of Neprune. He is a graduate of Harvard, Yale and Oxford and has taught 
English Literature at McGill, the University of Chile and Vassar College 
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